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This studv of children in a Halay sbmiunity assesses 
the cross-cultural. validity of ore conceptualization of temperament^ 
identifies cultural differences in child rearing practices and 
Beliefs^ and explores parents •recognition of individual differences 
emerglna In early childhcbdi The .community studied consisted of three 
v^.liaaes located about 20 miles from Kuala Lumpur. Forty child 

p^o^^le^ we^e obtained throuah interviews with 32 families. The 

ciuestionnaire for profiles of chiidreh less than. two years old was 
b^sed on Carey's temperament guestionnaire^ developed from studies by 
Thomas and Chess. The Thomas and Chess Parent and Teacher. 
Ouestiohna^.re_ was used for the profiles of the older children. 
Pesults revealed that some of the components of temperament showed 
iimii^^ distr ibutibhs to those reported for American samples in 
previous studies while b'-^her components showed striking differences 
between the samples^ In ^he Salav sample, 62.5 percent of the 
children were classified as easy temperament, types, 7. 5 percent as 
difficult, 7.5 oercent as slow tb warm up and_22.5 percent as mired 
^ypes. Balay parents reported sensory thresholds as being low for 
72i^ oercent of the children studied^ Distractability scoras were 
h^ahi Approach and adaptability scores seemed cbmparable to those in 
*-i^e American crrbups. Peatilarity scores were somewhat affected by the 
D-ac^^ce of feeding children when they were hungry i in conclusibn^ 
5ome of the cultural differences in childrearing that affect the 
^r. terpretatioh of a temperament cruestionnaire are discussed. 
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ehildren ai iiffereht frbir one another in activity level, quickness of 
adaptation to new i> --.riences, sensitivity to different kinds of stimuli, arid 
other basic resp< sryles. Such differences have come to be known as 
uamperanent. The?^: - not yet agreement as to the individual differences that 
should be considerer mponents of temperament, or the best means of measuring 
them, or x^hether son c . :.pbnents of teS^rament are more enduring than others. 

In making judgei.^ ' . ^j>out individual differences I suggest that bur 
ob>servations are filte r : hrovtqh several screeris, including bur bwh history as 
researchers, past obser Vczr^cn^^i br clinical experience, and our expectations as 
men^rs of cultural grbaps of whci behavior patterns are normal or typical of 
Children and what pattefr- u::.wjual. AsGessmerits of temperament are in- 
fluenced by cultural expcs^ ati.-nu For example, we may expect that certain 
events in chil^cod bring -iui ',\ s ent reactions from different children and are 
thus target episodes fbr as 3ir;g ^-^^s^rament, v^iie we assume that other events 
are routirie arid experienced iz> t>e -oic way by most or all childireri and are thus 
hbt gbod sources of informat-' c. ^i\idual vafiatibri. 

The present study of child-e.^ in a ^y community explores the cross- 
cultural validity of brie conceptual?. nation of temperament/ and considers the 
relatibriship between cultural dif:?*, --ences in cn?id rearing practices arid beliefs, 
arid parents' recognition of indiyiciia' differences oJnergirig iri early childhbbd. 

Thomas and Chess (1977, Thomas, Chess, Birch, He.rtzig & Kom, 1963) have 
developed a model of temperamerit based on a s^erit.s of longitudinal studies, 
beginning in the 1950 's with the New Yor}r Lonaltudinal Study. Using parent 
interviews designed to elicit specific behav: rat descriptions of recent everits, 

♦This is a slightly modified version of a paper presen;:ed at the 1981 SRCD meeting 
Q in Boston. References and tables have been added* 
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tiiey identified nine cbmpbhents of temperament: activity level, approach- withdrawal, 
adaptability, niobd, persistence, dist^ractability, intensity, sensory thresholds, and 
rhycdcity-regularity. in this conceptualization, temperament is identified with 
the individual's ^eiponse style at a given time; indivlduaii my change in inter- 
action with their environments without invalidating a measure taken previously. 
For example, in a patient and accepting environment a child initially slow to adapt 

new experiences may become better able to adapt. In addition, the Tho;-s and 
Chess view of temperament is not committed to demonstrating the source or cause 
of variations among individuals. The New York Longitudinal Study and related 
studies of varied cultural groups in New York City and of handicapped children, 
have discovered significant consistencies from one year to the next in children's 
tempermehtai descriptions, and some consistencies over periods of several years, 
particularly in the areas of activity level and adaptability. Thomas and Chess 
and their associates have also found three clusters of temperamental traits that 
are relatively enduring and predictive of children's overall adjustment, partic- 
ularly the likelihood that they will develop behavior disorders. The Easy 
group, comprising 40% of their study group > are characterized by regularity, 
positive approach to new stimuli, high a^iptabiiity, Siid or moderately intense 
reactions and primarily positive mood. 1 difficult cluster, about 10%, includes 
children with irreguia^ biological function^, negative responses to new stimuli, 
slow adaptation and intense and frequently negative moods. A slow to Harm up 
cluster, about 15%, was marked by negative responses of mild intensity to new 
situations, followed by gradual adaptation, and low activity level. The remaining 
35% did not fit into one type. Children of the Difficult type were found nuDre 
likely to experience behavior problems throughout childhood^ although those 
\7hose parents recognized and adjusted to thair needs often developed without 
serious problems. 

Studies relating cultural variations in childhood experience to individual 
differences in temperament or personality hav^ heeti limited. Culture and 
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persbnaiity studies have been more iikeiy to seek the one most typical personality 
type in a cuiture than to escplbre how cultures define and deal with individual 
variations. Mead's Sex and Ten^eraroent in Three Primitive- S ocieties (1935) is an 
early exception, describing how three New Guinea cultures with different sex role 
patterns deal with individuals whose personalities are in conflict with sex-rble 
expectations. Anthropological studies bf deviance are nbt iincbinmbri> but the full 
range of individual variatibns is less often addressed. 

There are a few studies of cultural variation within the Thomas and Chess 
and similar framewbrfcs of temperament research. Their predominantly middle-class 
Jewish NYLS sample and their Puerto Ricah ^Vbrkihg Class sa:r$5le showed similar 
distributions of temperamental characteristics^ but in the first sample, parents 
were more likely to exert pressure toward early independence and cognitive 
mastery and to notice and report problems at earlier ages, while the second group 
were tolerant of wider variations in early development but reported more 
behavioral problems when their children were faced with adapting to fbrmai 
schooling at age six. Graham, Rutter and Gebrge (1973) in Britain, using a 
slightly different set of measures, found similar clusters and similar predict- 
ability of psychbibgicai disorder among children identified as Difficult. Other 
than an unpublished study in three East African societies cited by Thom2:s and 
Chess (1977) , 1 could not locate any research on temperament in hdri-vrestern 
cultures. 

The present study was carried out by the author and David J. Banks in 1978-79 
in Malaysia, The Community we studied was a cluster of three villages located 
near the junction of a busy highway and a paved secondary road abbut 20 lules 
from the capital city, Kuala LuE^ur. Mbst bf the emplbyed pebple in the area 
commute tb Kuala Lumpur and its industrial siaburbs by 5us or rcOtorcycie. The 
area has grown in population in recent years as people have moved to the urban 
area to se. * employment, but it still has a rural appearance. lii contrast tb a 



rice-growing region ab5ut twenty miles farther from the city> this area was n5t 
heavily agricuitural before the population increase, althbu^ it is iurrounded 
by plantations growing crops of rubber and paii 5il. and a few of our inforinants 
owned small rubber tree holdings. The Malays are a cultural group forming a 
slxght majority of the Malaysian population, which also has large Chinese and 
"ndiah minorities. Malays are Muslims and have traditionally held agricultural 
livelihoods but are increasingly entering the modern economy. Many of the 
inhabitants of our study area 2n5ved there from other parts of the Malay peninsula 
or were descendants of ihdbnesian imsiigrants from Sumatra and Java, culturally 
closely related to Malays. 

Occupations of the fathers in our study included factory worker, 

security guard, police officer, driver, restaurant cook, and clerical worker. 
Three mothers were employed as clerical workers in the city; we interviewed the 
grandparents who we^e ^e daytime caregivers for their children. Several other 
mothers had been employed before having children as clerical o^ factorjr workers 
or household helpers. Most children in the community leave school in their early 
teens although a few have attended teachers' colleges and universities • The 
literacy rate is hi^, with most of the mothers reporting four to six years of 
education. Me did not collect family income data but the economic level of the 
families ranged from poverty, households with few amenities and low protein 
diets, to moderate affluence by local standards, households with television sets, 
refrigerators and iodem furniture. Nearly all the households had electricity 
and access to piped water. The dietary staple is rice, supplemented by fish 
and vegetables. About half the infants are breast fed and the rest were fed 
with powdered formula. Free medical care was available, and most of the children 
had had the recommended inmiunizations. :Sccording to the medical personnel we 
interviewed, serious illnesses s'jch as malaria and tuberculosis were now rare, 
llie families we interviewed had between one and thirteen children; acceptance of 
family planning is widespread and young parents often plan to have two or three 
children; 
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Our main informants were 28 ffibthers, 2 g rahdihbthers > 6. e graridfsther and one 
fathef ; fie^uently more than one pe,rent or grandparent participated in the inter- 
view. In eight of the 32 families we conducted interviews about two children^ 
for a total of 40 child profiles. Twenty two of the children were between 6 
ihbriths and 2 years of age, one was 3 1/2 months old, and 17 were between 2 and 
6 years. Ue estimate tliat we interviewed about half the households with children 
under 6 years of age in the coinnunity. 

Our questionnaire was based oh Carey's temperament questionnaire, 
(Carey, ) which grew but of the Thomas and Chess studies, for the children 

less than two years bid, and the Thomas and chess Parent and Teacher Questionnaire, 
(Thomas and Chess, 1977) for the older group. The qUestibhnaires were translated 
intb the Malay language with modifications as needeci fbr variations in childhood 
e:$erience. As in the original research, I attempted to concentrate on recent 
events and to ask for specific behavioral descriptiSns. I also asked parents tb 

describe the children's personalities and to discuss differences ambhg the 

children in their families. 

RESULTS 

The distribution of temperamehtal clusters in bur study group is somewhat 
similar to that repbrted by Thomas and Chess, with 62.5% of the children 
classified as Easy temperament types, 7.5% as Difficult, 7.5% as Slbw to Warm Up 
and 22.5% as mixed types. (Table I). Sbfiie . .ustments were made xn the Criteria 
for these classifications tb accbunt fbr apparent differences in the two ; 
cultures with regard tb perceiving a behavioral tendency as difficult or easy. 

Sffiong the cbSfJbhents bf temperament, sbne showed similar distributibhs tb 
those reported fbr the American samples, while some striking differences 
aj^ared. (Tables 2 and 3). Malay parents repbrted Thresholds as low for 
72.5% of children. Typically, they expect children to be sensitive to sounds, 
lights and odors and to be highly iritbleraht bf Wet br uncbnfortabie clothing. 



In this study ^ children were classified as ten^eramentaiiy Easy in spite of low 
threshold scores, if the other cdtnpdnents were in the Easy directions, because 
low thresholds so cohform to parents* estpectatibhs that this trait would not make 
a child seen difficult to a Malay parent. Distractability scores were also high, 
62. F% overall and 74% for ^e children under two years. This measure is ac- 
counted for by parents' reports that their children are easily soothed when 
upset. Parents rarely stated a distinction between atteinpts to soothe an infant 
and the results. They assumed that holding and talking softly would work. 
Distractability with playthings was less easy to assess, along with persistence ^ 
because the children had fewer playthings than American infants, though most 
households had some toys. Parents were very likely to say that a child plays 
with a toy only a "mbihent" but the Halay word for "mbineht" is even more 
ambiguous than the English word. Infants were described as hot understanding 
toys yet. There were exceptions, with some children reported as persistent in 
achieving goals and in activities such as looking at pictures. Approach and 
Adaptability scores seem comparable to those in the American groups. For some 
of the children/ the number of new experiences encountered was perhaps less 
than the number of new experiences encountered by an American child. Many 
modifications of the questionnaires were necessary on these points. Regularity 
scores were somewhat affected by the practice of feeding children when they are 
hungry > rather than having set mealtimes for theih, even though adults eat at 
specific times. Families varied in this practice > but when a child's mealtimes 
were irregular, it would probably have less meaning for the child's biological 
processes than it would in a culture in which children are expected to eat at 
set intervals. 

I will cbhcltide by discussing some of the cultural differences in 
chiidrearing that affect the interpretation of a tenff>erameht questionnaire. 

o 

Malay parents say that a child *s likes and dislikes should hot be challenged 
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unnecessarily/ The idea that a parent would try repeatedly to get a child to 
accept a new food or to try a new experience strikes them as odd. A child's 
rejection of something is described succinctly: "He/she did not want it;" An 
Item in the Carey questionnaire asks how a baby reacts when he has had enough to 
eat but you try to give him a little iridrec Our informants thought this item 
b --.arre; no one would try to do this, the baby knows when he has had enough, 
it was sometimes difficult to obtain detailed behavioral descriptions of children's 
rejecting behavior because 'she didn't want it" was offered as final. On the 
other hand^ parents were often concerned about preschool children's poor 
appetites and surprisingly reported that many of them did not like to eat rice. 

Certain other events that are seen as sources of variation in the American 
research are experienced differently by Malay parents. Several items on the 
original questionnaire dealt wi^ the presiimably stressful experience of bathing. 
Our informants laughed at the idea that a child of any age v-buld not enjoy a 
bath* Bathing several times a day is regarded as one of life's pleasures > a 
relief from the heat and hxjmidity. Fastidiousness, identified as a teS^eramentai 
trait Graham Rutter & George (1973) , would be rated as high for most of our 
group, as thresholds would be rated low. With very few exceptions infant^ are 
said to want to be cleaned up immediately if wet; preschoolers are reported to 
run to mother for a change of clothes if they get dirty v^iie playing. Boys 
arid girls are considered equally fastidious. Only a neglectful mother would 
fail to comply with the child's <f3sire for cleanliness. Such powerful 
eroectations seem to produce this desired results. Toilet training is 
accomplished between one and two years ^ perhaps expedited by the constant 
changes of clothing in infancy and by the fact that children sleep with their 
parents. It is described as a cognitive, verbal process: the child learns to 
s^y when he or she needs to be taken to the toilet* The e3q)ectatibh of low 
thresholds, especially for uhcbmfbtabie stimuli^ is related to other child 
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rearing practices. Children are taught to be aware of their owii sensatibhs of 

- J 

heat^ cbld^ dirt^ pain, taste and odors, ^ey are given frequent one-word comments 

and injunctions: "Hotl BreakI Hurt! Bitterl" by parents arid siblings. Some 

infonnants say it is unkind to tell a child to stop doing anything without giving 

a reason; the reasons cure briefs emphatic and easily assifiilated. They define 

a world in ^ich the consequences of one's actions are anticipated. Subjectively/ 

we see the results in the self-cbrifidence of Malay children in middle childhood. 

VJhile play with toys is not considered very significant by Malay parents ^ 
play with other children is encouraged and even one-year-bid babies are said tb 
have friends. VJhile individual differences in shyness or openness are nbted, 
the ideal is to be friendly rather than shy. Parents relate this ideal to the 
need for social cooperation in later life. 

Our respondents generally said that bne cannot knbw much abbut a child's 
persbnality until the age of one or two years or older. Even though differences 
in behavior were described in infancy, they were not thought to be necessarily 
predictive of later personality. In addition there is a religiously basied 
reluctance tb predict the future. One indigenbus characterizatibn of 
ten^rament was described by some parents, though not all agreed. They said 
that it is fortunate for a child to resemble physically the parent of the 
opposite sex. A boy who looks like his mother and a girl who looks like her 

_ _ _ _ _ __ _ __ _ _ V _ . _ _ -_ . 

father will tend tb have "cbbl**' personalities^ tb be easygbing> whil^ resembling 
the saioe sex parent makes one "hot", quick to anger and hardheaded. There are 
also heai^ and dietary consequences of being hot or cooli 

In conclusion, the Thomas and Chess conceptualization of teinperament 
seems applicable tb Malay childhood with some modifications. Malay parents 
are alert: tx> early indications of ihdividiiality. The situatibhs in which a 
child's individuality is most clearly expressedr however, are different in 
the Malay and American contexts; Judgements of the easiness or difficulty 
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of rearing a particular child xnust tiierefore be modified by awareness of each 
culture's expectations. Where expectations are strong for uhifortriity in an 
area of experience, they xnay nibdify individual tendencies and prbd'jce relative 
uniformity. 
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Table 1 
Teirg>eraihehtal Clusters 

Younger Older Total 

N 

easy 15 Id 25 

Difficult 2 i 3 

Slow to 

wanir-cp i 2 3 



Banks ^ Halay Childhood^ Teinperairierit arid Iridividuality > SRCD 1981 

Table 2 

Scores bh 9 Ten^eraiiierit Diinerisibhs by Age Groups- 



ACTIVITY LEVEL 
< 2 yr >2 yr Total 
12 5 



moderate/ 

varied . 9 10 
low 2 2 



17 

19 
4 



KEGULARITt 

<2 yr > 2 yr Total 

regular 11 5 16 
mixed/ 

mod 6 .2 8 

irregular 6 io 16 



ADAPTABILiTY 
<2 yr ?2 yr Total 



able 
mixed 



16 
2 



ilon 

adaptable A 
NSI* 1 



15 
2 



31 
4 

5 
1 



THRESHOLDS 



INTENSITY 



MOOD 





<2 yr 


>2 yr 


Total 




< 2 yr 


>2 yr 


Total 




<2 yr 


>2 yr 


Total 


low 


17 


12 


29 


low 


5 


2 


7 


pbs 


79 


12 


31 


mixed 


4 


4 


8 


mixed/ 








mixed/ 
















mod 


7 


9 


16 - 


mod 


4 


3 


7 


high 


2 


0 


2 


























high 


ii 


6 


17 


reg 


0 


2 


2 


NSI 






1 



















APPROACH 
<2 yr ^2 yr Total 
approach 13 7 



mixed 
wiSidraw 



4 
6 



5 
5 



20 
9 
11 



DISTRACTABILITY 

<2 yr >2 yr Total 



distract- 
able 17 

mixed 3 

nbn dis tract- 
able 3 

NSi 



4 

2 



25 
6 

7 
2 



PERSISTENCE 

<2 yr >2 yr Tbtal 

persistent 7 13 20 

mixed 2x3 

riot _ " _ _ 

persistent 6 3 9 



NSI 



8 



Not sufficient infdrmatibri | ^ 
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Banks - Malay Childhood Temperartient and Individuality, SRCD 1981 

Table 3 

Percentage Score? on 9 Temperament Dimensions # ConSined Age iSirotips 



high * 

mod/ 
vs^ried 

low 



ACTIVITY LEVEL 
% 

42.5% 



47.5 
10 



REGULARITY 



ADAPTABILITY 



regular 

mixed/ 
mod 

irregular 



40.0 

20.0 
25.0 



adaptable 
mixed 



non- 



NSI* 



77.5 

12.5 
2.5 



THRESHOLDS 



INTENSITY 



MOOD 



low 

mixed/ 
mod 

high 

NSI 



72.5 

20.0 
5.0 
2.5 



low 

mixed/ 
mod 

high 



17.5 

40.0 
42.5 



positive 



"mod 
reg. 



77.5 

17.5 
5.0 



APPRraCH 



DISTRACTABILITY 



PERSiST^CS 



approach 

mixed/ 
mod 

withdrawal 



52.5 

22.5 
27.5 



distract-' 

able 62.5 

mixed/mod 15 

riot distract- 

able 17.5 

NSI 5. ID 



persisterit 

mixed 

not 

persistent 
NSI 



50.0 
7.5 

22.5 
20.0 



*Not sufficient information 



